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their spirit to a robber and a murderer, even though he be of their 
blood. The honor of martyrdom might with less exaggeration be 
ascribed to those peaceful citizens of that lovely mountain hamlet, 
who were ruthlessly shot down by Brown's band of assassins, that 
had sneaked into their quiet home in the darkness of the night and 
seized upon its defences. The Republican convention of i860, 
which nominated Lincoln for the presidency, denounced the deed as 
among the gravest of crimes. The people of the North held this 
view of it with almost complete unanimity until the license of civil 
war had demoralized opinion and brutalized expression. Now that 
reason has regained its sway and morals have been reestablished, 
let us go back to the view enunciated by the convention, and sweep 
the mawkish and corrupting worship of John Brown out of our his- 
tories and our epics. 

There are many good things in Mr. Rhodes' book. Viewed as 
a whole, it is in my opinion the best work which has as yet appeared 
on the period which it covers. But its John Brown cult has greatly 
injured it as a contribution to the ethics of society and the history 
of civilization. 

J. W. Burgess. 

Three Episodes of Massachusetts History. By Charles Francis 
Adams. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1892. 
— Two vols., 1067 pp. 

This work consists of three studies in Massachusetts history, the 
subjects being the settlement of Boston Bay, the Antinomian con- 
troversy, and church and town government in Quincy. The title 
would create the impression that the studies were disconnected; but 
in reality the varied subjects are woven together into a unity which 
is both true and impressive. We have here probably the most 
original and suggestive town history ever written in this country ; 
for such the work really is — the history of the town of Quincy. It 
is also the work of one who is both a student and a man of affairs. 
His wide sympathies have enabled him to keep in touch with his 
subject in all its phases. This is evident, whether he is treating of 
the plans of Gorges or the new Quincy charter, the trial of Anne 
Hutchinson or the temperance reform of Henry Faxon. The 
volumes are distinguished by thoroughness of research and by a 
broad and philosophic spirit. They will surely take high rank 
among the products of American historical scholarship. 
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But Mr. Adams has written what is far more than a mere town 
history. In his first study he traces the growth of the straggling 
settlements about Boston Bay till they become absorbed in the 
colony of Massachusetts. The pestilence which almost exterminated 
the Indians of the neighborhood in 1616 and 161 7 and the history 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth claim a share of his attention, but the 
real interest of the story centers in Weston's settlement at Wessa- 
gussett (later Weymouth) and the subsequent enterprise at Merry 
Mount, or Mount Wollaston. Though Maverick, Blackstone, Thomp- 
son and the rest of the early settlers are brought out into clear relief, 
the central figures on the canvas are those of Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
and Thomas Morton. Adopting in part the results of Mr. Baxter's 
recent studies, the author has given for the first time in a book which 
will be widely read a vivid portraiture of the old courtier and cavalier 
who spent his life in the vain effort to establish a royalist colony 
in New England. For his study of Morton, the adventurer who 
caused Massachusetts so much annoyance, Mr. Adams was prepared 
by work done some years ago in editing the New English Canaan for 
the Prince Society. He now carries the reader back to the beginning 
of New England history and shows with the greatest clearness how 
royalist and Anglican interests were in process of establishment 
there for a decade before Winthrop and his colonists landed. In 
the works of previous writers this fact has been somewhat obscured 
by devoting attention too exclusively to the Puritan colonization 
which was to be ultimately triumphant. It is reasonable also to 
connect Puritan aversion toward Gorges with the bad faith he 
showed at the trial of the first Earl of Essex. When the Puritan 
leaders secured the Massachusetts charter in 1629 they caught Sir 
Ferdinando napping. But he was a man of influence, and as soon 
as Boston had been settled and the exiles, thrust out by the Massa- 
chusetts government, began to return, Gorges was ready to claim his 
rights at court. Morton and others now became associated with 
him in this, the help of Archbishop Laud was obtained, and Massa- 
chusetts was forced at the outset to contend with an Anglican party 
which had begun to strike root in New England under the charter of 
1620. After the quo warranto of 1635, which declared the Massa- 
chusetts charter void ab initio, it would probably have gone hard 
with the colony, had it not been for the outbreak of the Scotch war 
and the civil dissensions which followed in its train. These over- 
whelmed Gorges with disaster, while they secured for Massachusetts 
the opportunity for free development till the Restoration. 
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During this period the Puritan leaders devoted special attention 
to the maintenance of their system of orthodoxy, and the extension 
of their influence in New England. The Antinomian controversy is 
typical of the life of that time. It grew out of an attack made upon 
the clergy and reveals the intensely theological character of thought 
and interests. Here again Mr. Adams has given life and reality to 
the figure of Anne Hutchinson. He has shown also with startling 
clearness the total lack of security for personal rights in the judicial 
procedure of the times. The magistrates were both parties and 
judges, and the individual who opposed the general current of 
opinion stood as little chance of a fair hearing as if he had been on 
trial before the Court of the Inquisition. 

Mount Wollaston, a port of the later town of Quincy, was settled 
by Thomas Morton. There the husband of Anne Hutchinson and 
his brother-in-law, the Rev. John Wheelwright, received allotments 
of land. Wheelwright was acting pastor at the Mount when he 
became involved in the Antinomian controversy. Thus the two 
episodes of Massachusetts history with which Morton and Wheel- 
wright were connected form a fitting introduction to the history of 
Quincy. The territory in question was originally a part of Boston. 
Two years after the banishment of Wheelwright a church was per- 
manently organized. In 1640 the township of Braintree was incor- 
porated. When in 1708 the church was divided, a North and a South 
Precinct appear. In 1792 the North Precinct became the town of 
Quincy. Meantime, within this township a number of distinguished 
families had grown up, — the Quincys, the Adamses and others — 
who have furnished many of the best examples of the New England 
gentry and yeomanry. Their history Mr. Adams has studied as 
typical of the classes to which they belonged. He has also searched 
the records of the town for the history of its churches, its common 
lands, its highways and schools, its town meetings, its social life and 
morals. While noting as he passes the events of national history in 
which the distinguished residents of Quincy bore a share, his chief 
attention is devoted to the town itself. He shows that its inhabi- 
tants were almost wholly of English descent, that practically all of 
them were farmers, that they possessed moderate means, there being 
among them none who were very rich and few who were very poor. 
Except those who went to Harvard, they were all educated according 
to the same meagre type. They held little communication with the 
outside world. Thus for two hundred years their life with its 
simple customs a/id institutions flowed on almost without change. 
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Tested by modern standards it was dreary and monotonous. About 
1830 came the railroad, the opening of the granite quarries, the 
introduction of manufacturing, the influx of an alien population. 
The result has been the transformation of the old New England 
town into the suburb and then the city. The old institutions — the 
church, the school, the highway, the town meeting, the militia 
company — have passed away, or become so changed as to be 
scarcely recognizable. Taken altogether, the story is a most inter- 
esting sociological study, especially that part of it which relates to 
the town meeting. 

The earnest desire of the student must be that the work which 
Mr. Adams has done for his native town may find many imitators. 
It is only through the study of local and state histories that the real 
nature of our democratic society can be understood. 

Herbert L. Osgood. 

The Life of Thomas Paine. By Moncure Daniel Conway. 
New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1892. — 2 vols., 8vo, 
xviii, 380, 489 pp. 

Of all who were prominent in the great revolutionary upheaval of 
last century Thomas Paine is undoubtedly one of those most worthy 
of receiving our attention. He was a living witness of the unity of 
the revolution which shook both worlds. The author of Common 
Sense, that pamphlet which in January, 1776, prepared the way for 
the Declaration of Independence, the friend of Franklin, of Wash- 
ington and of Jefferson, became sixteen years later the friend of 
Condorcet, of Brissot, of Gensonne - , of Vergniaud, and with them, 
in the character of a delegate to the National Convention, drafted 
the first plan of a republican constitution which was submitted to 
that famous assembly. His chief work, The Rights of Man, was a for- 
mal defense of both the American and the French Declaration of 
Rights. 

Had Paine confined his attention to the study of political science, 
he would probably long since have found a biographer who would 
have done justice to his fame. But he was a Quaker, of the philosoph- 
ical sort, and soon became a bold and combative freethinker. In a 
pamphlet written during the Terror, when he was detained as a prisoner 
in the Luxemburg, he assailed the Bible with unprecedented violence, 
denouncing it as the work of Satan and attacking the holiest dogmas 
of Christianity. The Age of Reason, with its various continuations, 



